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*  ->  i^r  nf  mvths,  sneculations,    »■  ■ 
Fanny  histories  are ;  compose . ^  /°^to  indicate  which 

^SS*?'!.?      tfrt'SS' the  facts: 

1SV  -ri  after  1755     when  one  YSACHAR  WERNER  was 

SfSi  &'  Si9!  &  W Jffi  S  SiS 

Boscovice.   It  is  P°ssl5enc*hatJere  are  gravestones  of  Jews  still 
WJttSS.™  Sffin'aTuseu,  in  Brno«at  date  to  the 

year    1069. 

,       ^     nrnvided  by  an  uncle  of  mine  who 

But  another  ancestral  myt ^  P™^  the  1930' s  to  study 
supposedly  spent  timeand  money    dur  ^^    original 

the  Werner  family  tree.has  U  tn at  Rnineland  and  settled 

name  was     "WERNE",  care  f™  Jnet0  tea  fairly  good  assumption 
in  Buscovice.This  wool  d  app r  to       ^  ^^  were  either 

inasmuch  as  it  was  during  tni d  killed  during  the 

ffiesf  S  seTtle^Kghollt  Lavia  in  small     agricultural 
villages  and  hamlets. 

V=>  cwahle  Jewsih  community  has  been 
In  any  event,the  existence  of  ^f^Yv     (Charles     IV  1316-1378). 
documented    during     the  reign  of  Karl     IV  ^  m?  E  r 

Ees  was     King  of  Germany  and  Bohemia^n  vice  whe  „  ,„ 

fThe  Holy  Roman    ^.™^wSl  Morgan  cities  and  banished 
1454  they  were  expelled  from  seve. 

t0  Sma"  VilU9eS'  tpd  in  1698  and  although  it 

The  first  Temple  in  Bosoivice  was  ere  ^98^  ^ 

wis  destroyed  b> ,  fi«  once  it  ^^.Tnrouahoirt  the  mh  and  19th 
"f  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Ghetto  sq  ^.^  learninq. 

Century,  Boscovice  was     a  noted 

•  *~  «f  +hp  dissolution  ot     x.ne 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  inspUe  of  th dis^  a  Jewish 

hetto  by  the  middle  of  the  18th  Cent  ry,  there     ^  ^  Jew1sn  May0r 
Scipality  with-  the  ciy  o^osrfv^  ^  Department. 

Jewish  Schools,  pubUc^aah Citv  'asted    until  1919  when  the  two 
This  Jewish  City  withjfl  a  city   .a  municipality . But 

,arts  were  finally  totally     "J^^1^  BosCovice,  just  like 
by  thenfcost  of  the  Je«!sh  inhabi  tant  ^  ^^  ^  fotunes 

ffiTbS  StierofSechoslolaKia,  Austria  and  Germany. 
r^e^r^r-e^onal^  during  the 
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n  a  brother  of  Mordacai   as     they  are  buried  sia-oy-b.ue. 

;°  :*«  ?  nr&r  ^ag^i^^i^ 

^dacai     who  died  in  1866     at  tne  age   ot  oc. 


revolution  of     1848. 

*..r     rrpat-areat-areat-orandfather     YSACHAR     WERNER 

who  was  born  in  ^  ™°  °  *a     "      „         £ne  of  a  Josef  Werner 

BSfcrnScS0  Golton)  arelhe'great-great  grandparents     on 
your  father's  side. 

t„  „„t  this  into     the  proper  historical   perspective,  you  should 
Tc  put  this  |nto     tne  P     p  documented     Werner  tfsachar) 

be  aWh^n  afthe  beSnning  of  the  African  Revolution^  that 
was     born  atfche  beginning  performed  in  1791  when  Ysachar 

''i0rra  te  n'aaer      t    s  5  u  demanding  that  these  first  Werners 
was     a  teenager     it  is ,     y  ^.^  Qf  Boscovlce  s 

rherttoUwhich  KennTth  and"  visited     in  1976     in  search  of  our 

ancestors. 


be 


Union   , Mordacai 
he  was     38  years 


When  Florida  was  annexed  to  become  a  State  of  the 

wa^  young  man     and  during  the  revolution  of  1848 

old. 

i     M,u  i*m  a  dPvastatinq  fire  levelled  the  Jewish  Ghetto  of 

^Xi  Sl^roec i»  house, .ponging  to  Christian 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  oral   or  written  Jnfomatfon  as  to 
the  life  and  tin*s  of  Mordacai   and  his  family     m  the     years 
fmm  the     birth  of  his  son  Simon   (1839)   MM  «■>   ano  "'= 
Otter's     marriage  to  Therese  Fischel    and  their  move  from 
ioscovice  to  Nennovice  which  must  have  taken  pla«e  around 


1870. 


Sl^Cr     WERNER 
1839-1911    ) 
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There   is  no  record  -r  other  ver^^leo^as^to  . 

r  aH  SI  ST  e  o  know  Sat'ore  of  his  sons  was  your 
^grandfather  Simon  Warner  whose  portrait  and  picture  hang 
in  my  study. 

and  dark  bushy  e»*°fd;c^SSt'n°t  *  was     an  orthodox  0e».   «s 

S^n^-^JMa^tSalil!"!  officii  d,co«nts  is  9i»en 

as     "Restaurateur." 

flSEr  w  t Pi       e  fingers  around  Jt  -^"limon 

put  nails  into  air'0^Prvdav  accompanied  bv  Annicka,     our  nanny, 
tonk  me  for  ?  walk  every  day  ^ompame       y  „Radecky"  where 

We  went      daily  with  him  to  a   res taur an  beer 

he  had  his  forenoon  glass  ^^f  ^^n*   lived  in  an 
putting  my  tongue  into     t  The     ar^a  ^^  from  whgre  ^ 

apartment  at  Ottgasse  aire"'£  °  j   recall   Simon 

the  Fischer  family,    ived     In  his   last  years     i  8ft       his 

being  unable  to  talk  •"*£*? ^  "^  J  VtJ  the  bachelor 
o^ers  o^ncrrsirwho'lived  two  houses  down  the  street 
from  us  in  Brno." 

'.-m  D^r;jedeiihaiH^;raithoSh%a^  ar 

^efmentio  eThSNather  or  anything  about  H^J;, 

^ferf1     also"  l3e  ter        ex     tenc     in  which  my  father's  brother 
Ks  wr  t        to  my  father  that     Simon  won't  be  able   to  come  to 
Vienna  for  his  wedding  in  1909  because  of  ill   health. 
it  5c  not  nuite  clear  when  your  great  grandparents  left  Boscovice 

f,b°Ut  !S7tS thTA!  e'3     erc  e     Trand  SeVTeaLd  an'inn 
hSsedrawn  carriages  to  the  "Werner's"   for  lunch. 
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before  the  turn  of 
six  children, four 
ital  of  the  province 
8   (1924  or  1925) 
restaurant  and  being 
"Feinschmekers".   The 
tion  was     the  unannounced 
entourage  who  stopped 
's  cooking.   It  p~ust 
repeatedly  told  to 
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It  would  seem  that  sometimes  at     or  shortly 

the  century,   the  entire  family  (there     were 

boys  and  two  girls)     moved  to  Brno,   the  cap 

of  Moravia.     I   remember  at     the  age  of  7  or 

visiting     Nennovice  and  theaestwhile  Werner- 
told  how  welt  known  it  was     among  the  local 

highliaht  of  the  Werner's     culinary     reputa 

apoearance  of     a  Hapsburg  Granttike  and  his 

off  for  lunch  after  a  hunt  to  savor  Grandma 

have  been  quite  an  event, as  this  story  was 

me  by  my  father. 

HavltM     moved  to  Brno    your  great  grandparents  set  out  to  establish 

themselves  "in  the  big  city."   As  a  result  they  started  a  restaurant 

located  'An  der  Zeile  "  pretty  much  in  the  center  of  torn  .where 
t  was     frequented  by  the  mill   owners.    It  would  appear  to  have  been 

a  rather  lively  place,  where  all    types  of  the  bourgoise  were     taken 
their  lunch     and  after-theatre  suppers.lt  would  appear  to  have  been 
Suite  a  lively  gathering  place.   There  were  special   tables   reserved 
for  the  card  players,  for     the  textile  manufacturers  and  salesmen, 
for  the  actors  and  actresses    .etc.   In  any  event  1 1  provided  the 
two  Werner  girls  with  plenty  of  opportunity  to  meet  "tne  right 
nd  o     youn      potential   husbands";  and  indeed  both  of  them  eventually 
arrie     two  steady  lunchen  guests:  Uncle  Alfred  Fisc her  and  Ju  i  us 
Wottitz,  the  first  the  husband  of     Fritzi(nee  Werner)  and  the  latter 
the  husband  of  Jenny  (nee  Werner) 


MORITZ  WERNER 
1880-1 949) 


> 


Your  grandfather, ^ortiz  Werner  was  born  on  May  18,   1880 
in  Nennovice     (now  called  Ivanovice)   a  small   village 
in  Czechoslovakia   ,at  that  time  part  of  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
Monarchy.   The  village  is   today  a  subburb  of  Brno. His  parents 
were  Simon  and  Therese  Werner  (ne  Fischel).   The  family  must 
have  moved  to  Brno     not  too  many  years  after  his  birth  because 
we     have  his  school    report  cards  from  the  year     1892  on, that 
show  that  he  went  to  Junior  and  Senior  Highschool   in  this  city. 

At  the  age  of  18  he  was  admitted  to     the  Technical   University 
of  Brno  from  which  he  graduated  in  1902  with  an  average     of  B+. 
His  degree  in  Civil   Engineering  brought  with  it  the  title 
of  Ingenieur     and  as  the  custom  demanded     he  was  addressed     by 
all   and  sundry  from  then  on  as   uHerr  Ingenieur". Mortfrz  was' 
the  youngest  of  six  children.   His  brothers  were  Dr.   Siepmund 
Werner,  a  dentist  in  Brno,  who  had  no  children  and  who  died  of 
cancer  at  an  fairly  early  age.   His  brother  Isidor  was  a  life-long 
bachelor     and  homosexual.   He  owned  and  operated  a  flower  shop 
in  the  center  of  Brno  and  who  lived  with  his  mother  until     she 
passed  away  in  1922.   His  brother  Julius  was  the  father  of     Suzy 
Gardner     and  Kurt  Werner.   He  and  his  wife  were  deported  from 
Brno  in     1942  to  Estonia     and  there     murdered  by  SS  troops. 
Isidor  whose  shop  was  always   in  financial    trouble  committed 
suicide  when  Hitler  marched  into  Czechoslovakia.   His  sister 
Fritzi    the  mother  of  Hans   Fischer     was   rescued     by  Hans   and  joined 
him  before  World  War  Ii   outbreak  in  Sweden  where  she  diesi  in 
1947.   His  sister  Jenny,   a  widow,   survived  the  war  in  Lodz,  Poland 
had  moved  #with  her  husband  many /years  before.  She  had 
to  Catholicism  and  was  never  discovered  by  the  Germans, 
war,  Suzy  Gardner  and  her  husband  Gus,   brcuaht  her  to 
them  in  England  and  later  when  they  immigrated  to  Canada 
she  lived  with   them  in  Grandmere  and  Montreal  where  she     died  in 
an  old-age  home^t  the  age  of  87. 


where  she 
converted 
After  the 
li  ve  with 


After  graduation  Morttz  got  a     job  with  the     Bruenner     Koenigsfelder 
^achinefabrik  in  Brno  where  he  worked  in  the  engineering  department 
until    1908  when  he  moved  to  Vienna,  Austria  where  he  joined  the 
offices  of  IngenieurE.    Richter  a   technical    consulting  co'fiany  that 
specialized  in  technical    consulting,  economic  studies   and  plant 
appraisals. He  stayed  in  this  job  until    the  outbreak  of     World  War  I, 
when     he  entered  the     Austrian  Navy. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  courted  Friederike   (Frieda)   Spitzer  of  Vffcnna 
Austria.     It  appears  that  they  had  met  as  early  as  1898     when     Frieda 
was     introduced  to  him  bu  her  sister  Malvine   (   Einmalig's  mother) 
who  was  a  close  friend  of    Worttz's  sister  Fritzi.   There  is  a   remote 
relationship  between  the  Werner  and     Spitzer  families  as  both  had  their 
roots  in  Boscovice  and  the  family  tree  reveals     that  one  Katerina 
Werner    was  a     nee  Spitzer  and  Frieda's    (Cranny's)  grandmother. 
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In  any     event, one  year  after  Moritz  came  to  Vienna     .Frieda  and 
Mortvz  were  married  there  on  May     30,  1909. The  wittnesses   at  the 
wedding  were  Granny's   father  Simon  Spitzer  and  Alfred  Fischel   who 
was  a  brother  of  Moritz'   mother  Therese.   They  spent  thei  rjhoneymoon 
in  the  seaside  resort  of  Abbazia  on  the   Istrian  Coast  of  Italy, then 
also  part  of  the  Austrian*Hungarian  Monarchy. 

They  sat  up  home  at  19  Schoenburg  strasse  Vfcdnna     IV,  where  both 
Stella  and  I  were  born.  When  World  War  IT  broke  out     Moritz  went 
into  the  Navy's   Submarine  Service  and  served     at  sea  and  at  the 
naval   port  of  Pol  a  near  Fiume,   Italy     nowadays  Ryjelka,   Yugoslavia. 
I   don't  think  Mortvz  saw  any  action  during  the  war  but    on  August 
4th,   1917  by  order  of  the  Emperor  he  was  appointed  to  Engineering 
Officer  in  the  Submarine  Service. Sometimes  durinc  the  war  mother 
and  Stella  joined  him  and  lived  for  a  while  in  Fiume.   Stella  as 
a  matter    of  fact  remembers  going  into     an     airraid  shelter  when 
Allied  bombers  or  naval   crafts  boipbarded     the  Austrian  naval   instal 
lation  there. 

After  the  end  of  the  war    Morttz  and  family  returned  to  Vienna 
and  shortly  therafter  he  set  up  his  own     Heave  Machinery  Reprs- 
sentation  office,  walking  distance  away  from  our^rtment.   This 
office  was  located  on  the     Guertel   opposite  the  Vttnna  Southern 
Railroad  Terminal.   He  acted  as  the  representative  of  a  well 
known  Swisselectrical   heavy  equipment  manufacturer  Brown-Bover^. 
He  engineered  and  sold  for  them  heavy  generator  installation  and 
it  is  my  impression     that  he  covered  not  only  Austria  but     several 
of     the  successor  States  such  as     Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Yugos- 
lavia etc.     because  in  these  early  days     he  used  to  travel  a  good 
deal     abroad.     It  was  about  the  same  time  that  he     joined  a 
fratertoalf  order  called  "Schlaraffia."  which  had  clubs     all 
over     the  german-speakinn  oarts  of  Europe,   and  also  the  U.S.A. 
In     1922  he  was     elected     to  a  high  office     in  this  organization 
and  remained     as  Chancellor  of     the"Reych     Vindcbona" (Vienna) 
until   its   dissolution  by  the  Nazis  in  1938. 

For  reasons  not  known  to  me  he  lost  his  business  during  the 
height  of  the  Depression     in  the  late  20s  or  early   30s,   and 
went  to  work  as  chief  plant  en^ijpewrfor  the  the     City  owned 
largest  movie  houses     in  Vienna,     the     Apollo     and  the  Skala. 
He  held  this  position  until    the  Hitler  take-over  in  March  1938. 
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In  November  1939  during  the  infamous   Kristallnacht  he  was  arrested 
by  the  Gestapo  as  an  important  official   of  the  Schlaraffia  which 
had  been  dissolved  as  an     undesirable,   liberal   organization     by 
the  Germans  .After  two  weeks  in  Gestapo  prisons  in  Vienna  he  was 
miraculously  released, In  thejneantirre  Synagogues  had  been  btfimed 
Jews  arrested,  Cranny  had  to  scrub  the  sidewalks  while  Storm- 
troopers  jeered  and  looked  on. Cur  long-term  maid  Hanna  stood 
steadfastly  by  Moritz  and  Granny  even  lending  them  money  when 
they  had  none   left  anymore. 
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.     *     -i   tq-30  HprhPrt  succeeded  with  money  he     deposited 
5lB?H.ld  torobt        v  s       f  r  bothM.ortiz  and  Frieda     and  at 
tW-ftS    -     t,ey  were  ffe  to  leave  V-a  and*^ 

frAa^bSfoul^n  t^Ger^s     .arched  into  Poland. 


croup  among  the     interneesan,.^  -  ^  ..---  ^    ^^  bombing 
and  rejoined    Granny  wno  ™u   ,,      inlondon     They  moved  to 

They     lived  there  quietly  till   1943,  when  their  ^ratl™ 
lui  to  the  United  States  came  through,   In  late  fall  of  19« 
SirinS  the  height  of  the  submarine  war     they  embarked    n  Liver- 
S   for  the  crossing  and  arrived  safely  in  New  York     1n  No- 
vember 1943. He  was  e3  and  Granny  62. 

Upon  arrival   they  lived  for  a  while  with  Stella  and  Herbert 

hut  ^hnrtlv  therafter  found  the  apartment  at  18  May  Street 

New  Rochelle     NY.  which  becare  their  home  until  his  and  Granny  s 

deaths. 

On  the  strength  of  his  considerable  technical  engineering  knowledge 

si  °  "  2s  skates:  rjjsffs  swfr. 

m      nl»J       la     of  course  all   by     train.  He  also  joined     the 

from  ^w  Rocheile  to  New  York  sharing  the  N.Y.  Times    with  him. 

Ev  fallfhVgot  ill     and  the  doctors  dianosed  his  condition    as 
cancer  of  the  pancrea,  and  inoperable.He  finally  was  commuted 
to     Montefi ore  Hospital   in  the  Bronx  in  early  January  and  died 
there     on  February  24,     1949. He  was     buried    on  a  grey  and  snowy 
Say  at  Beechwood "cemetery  in  New  Rochelle,  N.y.  and  Rabbi   Leonard 
Schofer  of  Larchmont  Temple  gave  the  eulogy. 

Eight  thousand  miles  away  in  Vienna  the  members  of  his  SchUraffia 

order  gathered  arjone  of  them  gave     a  eulogy.   In  ^  ne  menuoneci 
or  rather  extolled  Moritf     great  sense  of  humor.his  si/teen 
years  of  devoted  service  to  the  paternity  and  his  fraternal 
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S°S?e  was  S?.tS&V  tMs.     unbe1ieVable  distortl0n0f 

history:   "When  SchlaraffljL. 
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was  dissolved JnJ938J_ouriJitter 


the  United  States 
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MICHAEL  SPITZER 
(Born:  1819) 
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««»t       Great  Grandfather     on  my  mother's 
Michael   Spitzer    was     your  great,     ?^aJ  ^  nw  Czechos= 

side.  He  was     born  around     1819  in  bosc  simn  Merner 

lovakia.;  the  same  village  great, great  ^  KaUrina  „         r 

came     from.    It  is  ^"own  that  he  was  ma  ^   .f  ^  ble 

which  would  indicate     that  there  ^  ^^     somethlng 

relationship  between     the  ^ze  ■ 

Granny  reluctantly  hinted     at  on 
Michael   Werner     then  was     born  -hen  J^s  Monroe     sat^in  the       i   e 

House     in  his  second  term,  when  ^""ns    ic.       west  and  the  North- 
ourney  of  Lewis  and  Clark  through  the  Amercan  ^  Revo1uft1ons 

west     Pacific  Coast,  and  when  the  first     st  rr  _g  ^^ 

of  1848     occured  in  many  European^ountne  Qn  ,„  A     tna 

Michael   Spitzer  was  29  years  o Id  when     the  contenporanes  to 

and  Germany  broke  out    which     sent        > 

flee  to  America. 

,  know  literally  nothing  about  Michael  except  ™J^{%  i?S 


a  shopkeeper.     However,  we  co  Kno     -°     ...  ^^  scns  was  Sip.cn 

children,  three  sons     and  two  "a^grs.  About  him  mpre 

Spitzer,  your  cret  grandfather     on  bream  > 
a  little  later. 

In  addition  to  Simon  there  were     Max.PhiljP,  Sally     J^  ^^^ome- 
these,     Max,  Sally  and  Fanny  moved  to  IMenna^ro  ^     ^_ 

times  between     1860-1870.     ^-y^^ous  nlof  Granny's  and  most 
together,  all   of  whom    were  t  us   f  rst  cou  ^.^  ^  this 

were  known  to  me  Personally  while   l  ore     §.  f  yQur  great  qranGfather 

another  story.   So,  let  s    .urn 


SIMON  SPITZER 
(1844-1910) 
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Simon  Spitzer  was     born  in  Boscovice     Moravia, son  of 
Michael    and  Katarina  Spitzer.nee  Werner. He  was  Granny's 
father  and  thus  your  great  grandfather. 

As  a  young     man     he     moved  to  Vienna     as     so  many  other    young 
folks     from  small   villages  attracted  to  the  glitter  of  the  great 
Imperial     capital.  Granny  claimed     he  was  a  Rabbi,  but    my     impression 
is  that  he  simply  went  to  a  Yeshiva  as  a  boy  and  possibly  became 
a  Hebrew  School    teacher.     It  would  appear  though  that  he  took 
his  callina  not  too  seriously,   because  he  made  it  known  wery  soon 
that  he  was  in  the  market  to     marry     a  suitable,  meaning  moneyed, 
young  lady  from  a  good  family.   This  was     a  laudable  goal,     in  these 
days,   for  an  impecunious  young  lad  from  the  Backwaters     of  the 
Mighty  Austrian-Hunaarian  Empi re. Indeed  a  marriage  was  soon 
arranged     by  a     Schattefcen   (Matchmaker, matchmaker. .. )The  chosen  and 
soon  betmhed     was  one  Jenny  Klein     from  Gyor,   Hungary  the  second 
largest     city  in  Hungary. (A  truly  Austrian-Hunaarian  match)  He_r 
father, obviouslv  a  man  of  means, responded  qenerously  to  his 
daughter's   ftfquent  pleas  for  funds  once  Simon  had  gone  through 
her  dowry.     As  Simon's     many  business  ventures  were  never  very 
successful    there  seems   to  have     been     frequent  recourse     to  Mr. 
Klein's  money  supply. 

Jenny  Klein     bore  Simon  five  children,   two  boys  and  three  girls. 
According  to  Granny,   she     was     beautiful .nenerous ,  compassionate, 
and  adored  Simon.   But  she   also  was  long  suffering  physically  and 
emotially.3e  that  as  it  may,     she   fell   ill  with  a  heart     desease, 
spent     many     years     as     a  semi-invalid, and  died,   still   fairly 
young, in  1912. Granny  being  the  youngest  of  the   Spitzer  brood 
was     only  30  when     her    mother  died,  and  was     very  affected     by 
her  long  illness  and  death. 

Simon,  o<$    medium  height  and  slender,   though  cross-eyed,  was     con- 
sidered something  of  a  dandy  and  ladies 'man.  He  went  into  a  lot 
of  businesses  but  none  seem  to  have  lasted  very  long. One     of  these 
ventures     was     the  ownership  of  a  shop  called  The  Mikado  in  the 
inner  district  of  Vienna  where     he  sold     all   kinds  of  coffee,  teas, 
spices  and  condiments.lt  was     a  somewhat  exotic,  elegant  and  wonder- 
fully aromatic  place  where  mother  and  I   wandered  into  once,   long 
after  Simon  had  lost  it.    If  he  wasn't  much  of  a   businessman 
Simon  made  up  for  this  lack     by  dreaming  big  business  deals  that 
would  make  him  and  his  family  rich. He  did  however  excell   at  the 
card  tables  of  his   favorite  Cafe  House     and  the  various  taverns 
he  requented  and  he  is     said  to  have^been  quite  a  flirt  even  in 
his  later  years. "A  well-turned  ankle  never     escapedhis   attention. 
When   I  was  born  he  was  of  course  a  widower  and  lived  with  his  spinster 
daughter  who  spoiled  and  adored  him  and  I  guess   supported  him  in 
his  old  age     at  13  Gruengasse,  Vienna     ?.   Somewhere  along  the 
line  he  acquired  a  "Villa"   in  Bad  Voeslau,   near  Vienna  where 
family  members  ,i  ncl  uriing  yours   truly,   spent     many  summer  holidays 
until     1939. 
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Siiron's  brother     Max(known  as(Der  Schoene  Max)   lived     very  close 
to  him.   He  was     an  elder  of  the  local   synagogue     and  also     had  an 
eye  for  the     ladies  of  his  neighborhood. I   remember  him  well 
because     he  was  younejt/  than  Simon  and  lived  till    1937.    I   used 
to  run  into  him  frequently     on  the  local   streets  and  he  always 
had  a  warm  hug,  a  kiss  on  the  cheeks  and     delicious  candies   for 
me. These  meetings  occured  while     he  was     hurrying  to  his  beloved 
synagogue  while   I  was  on  my  way  to  my  soccer  game  or  a  piano  lesson 
oiven  to  me     by  his  grandson  Walter, later  known  as     "Mister     America." 

Simon's  sister  Tante     Sally     was  a  weekly  luncheon  guest     in  our 
house. She  was  a  widower,  nearly  impoverished  and  lived  in  a 
Jewish  old  age  home.   She  was     a  merry  old  lady  full   of  jokes, 
anectodes,and     humerous     bonmots.She  graced      our  dinner  table 
anc  made  enjoyable  many  an  otherwise  dreary  family  meal. 
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FIREDERIKE     WERNER  NEE 
(1881-1963) 


SPITZER 


Friederike,   also  called  Frieda,  and  by  my  father  most  often 
Friduschko     a     czeck  version  of  endearment  of  her  given  name. 

As  her  life  is  really  that  of  Moritz  with  whom  we  dealt  before 
there  is   little  to  add     except  to  say  that     she  and  her 
two     sisters  were  as  close  as  one  can  be  to  one's  siblincis. 
She  was  born  in  Vienna  on  April   12,   1881   in  a  house  just  down 
the  street  where  I  was  born. I   never  knew  how  much  education 
she  had  but  one  thing  is  sure:   She  knew  her     operas,  and 
operettas. She  spent  practically  every  afternoon  with  her 
sisters,  mostly  at  her  sister's  Gisellais   dress  salon.  There 
the   latest  family  news  and  other  gossip  was  hashed  over  and 
over  again,  as  well   as  the  various  sicknesses  in  the  family, 
money  problems  and  marital    difficulties  encountered     by  her 
sister  MalvineAlthough  he*  was  civil   about  it,  her  closeness 
to  her  sisters     did  at  times   sit  not  too  well  with  Moritz  who 
I   am     afraid,  had  a  streak     of -Jsileousy  in  him. We  shall   hear 
about  her  sisters  later  on. 

When  Moritz  died,  she  stayed  on  at  18  May  Street,  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.   and  got     herself     a  roommate.   She  was  quite   an  independent 
lady  even  as  a  widow  «^  though  she  suffered  from  cataracts, 
which  she  had     removed  late  in  life  when     she  was     in  her  late 
70s. She  was     a  very  positive,   strong  and  optimistic     person 
and  was  the  one  who  encouraged  me     to  escape  from  Austria  and 
cross  the  border  ill^galy.She  had     real   guts. After  Morttz's  death 
she   lived  another  14  years  quite     independently     always  anxious 
not  to  intrude     upon  her  children's  life. 

She  spent  summers  often  on  vacations  with  friends  and  in  1956 
accompanied  mother  and  i  on  an  extended  trip  to  California  where 
she  visited     relations  in     Los  Angeles,  saw     Yosemity  and  Sequoia 
National   Park  and  tried  the   roulette   tables  at  Las  Vegas. There  is 
much   about  her     that  you,  her  Grandchildren  who  knew  her  could 
add  to  this  brief  retelling  ofper  life,  and  it  would  be   nice  if 
you  could  do  that  one  day. 

She  was     ill  with  cancer     in  late  1962  and     died  after     a  short 
stay  at  New  Rochelle     Hospital   in     July,     1963.   She  is  buried 
along  Moritz  at  Beechwood  Cemetery  in     New  Rochelle,   N.Y. 

Granny  had  two  sisters.   Gisella  and  Mai  vine,  both  older  than  she 
and  two  brothers  Julius  and     Emil.   Gi sella  owned  and  operated  a 
dressmaker's  establishment  all   her  life. and  was  what  one  would  refer 
to  these  days  a  careerwoman.Durino  World  War  I   she  was  head  nurse 
in  an  Army  Hospital      .What  Siron,  her  father,   lacked  in  industriousness 
she  made  up  for  it,   and  she  was  a  pretty  sharp  businesswoman.     She 
also  saved  and  saved  and  was  the  source  of  loans  to  several   not 
quite  so  agreessive  memliers  of  the  family.   She  actually  was  married 
briefly(the  story  goes   for  48  hours)   to  a     Dr.   Lindenbaum.    who  everyone 


thought  to  be  a  printeeof  a  guy.     But  Gisella  obviously  thought 
differently  because  it  it  rumored  that  she  ran  away  from  him 
right  after  their  wedding  night. Evidently  she  felt  safer  with 
Papal    Gisella  also  was  ailing  most  of  her  life.  She  died  in 
or  about  1935. 
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The  other  sister    was     Malvine  Wantoch, 
Edith  Zahler  known  to  most  of  you.   f*alv 
beautiful   features.    I  would  call   her  a 
Unfortunately     her  husband  Willie  appea 
because  he  could  not  take  the  close  rel 
and  decided  that     he  would  be     better 
such  sisterly  attachments.    Left  her  and 
which  he  later  married  and  who  followed 
into  exile     in  Shanghai,   China  where  he 
Malvine     had  as   they  said     "A  heart  of 
out  fighting  the  divorce  that  Willie  wa 
thereabout. 


the  mother  of  Einnalij?. 
ine  was  rotund  and  had 
typical   Viennese  beauty, 
red  to  have  felt  differently 
ationship  with  her  sisters 
off  with  a  lady  without 
took  up  with  his  mistress 
him  although  not  Jewish 
died  during  World  W?r  II. 
gold",   but  wore  herself 
nted  and  died     1935  or 
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Granny's   older  brother     was  Julius   Spitzer     who  also  had  married 
into  money.    This   time  a  lady  from  Prague  whose     father  was     a   very 
wealthy     bag  merchant  and  manufacturer.   Julius   thus  had  the  funds 
to  start  and  operate  a  successful     trucking  business  in  Vienna. 
I     remeber  him  only  as  a  tall,   good-looking,  strongly-built  man 
whose  health  however  was  also  very  precarious.    For  many  years 
ft*  ran  his  business  from  his  home  unable  to  endure       the  daily 
trips   to  his  offices  on  the  outskirts  of  Vienna.   He  died  in   the 
early  thrities. 

Greanny's  younger     brother     Emi 1  was     a  happy-go-lucky  travelling 
salesman  who  lived  in     Freudenthal,   Czechoslovakia  with  his  wife 
and  two  sons.   He  also  was  married  to  a   lady  from  Prague  not  without 
means.   He  was  only  an  occasional   visitor  to  Vienna.   But  when  he 
came  he  was  always   laden  with  presents  which     I  always  felt  he  could 
ill   afford. On  JUly  4,   194?  he  was  arrested     by  the  Gestapo  and 
shipped  to  the  Theresienstadt  Camp.    From  there  he  was  put  on     a 
"Death     Transport"  according   to  Red  Cross   files     on     September  1, 
1942  with  destination  Raasika,   Estonia.    Fewer  than  10%  of  those 
deported  survived  the  war.  The  sane  *ate  befell   his  wife     Olga 
and  his  younger  son  Hans. His  older  snn  escaped  to  England  and 
after  WWII  went  to  Canada  where  he  died     in  th?  late  sixties. 
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My     birth  is  a  matter  of  coincidence     The  chances  are  that  I  would 

have  never  been  born  had  it  not  been  for  the  premature  death  of       baby 

boy  at  the  age  of  a  few  months  who  was  to  have  been  Stella  s  little  brother. 

A?  f ate  wilAave  it,   I  wound  up  in  this  role. Had  t  is  boy  survived  a 

serious  childhood  desease,   Frieda  and  Moritz  are  not  likely  to  have  tried 

again. 

This  is  a  family  event  that  was  rarely  if  ever  mentioned  by  my  sentitive 
parents  who  having  heard  something  about  a  fellow  Viennese  by  the  name 
of  Siegmund  Freud,  envisioned  serious  phsychological   harm  to  little 
Hansi   had  he  been  made  aware  of  his  "substitute  status"  at  a  tender  age 
My  father  never  mentioned  his  first-born  son  and  Granny  only  occas  onally 
referred  to  him  "as  that  beautiful  baby,   that  spitting  image  of  your  father. 

Neither  of  these  two  qualities  were  mine  however,   although  my  golden,  curly, 
Titian-hued  hair  was  the  source  of  mother's   frequent  delignt. 

I  was  born,  on  November  9th,  1917.   The  year  before,   Emperor  Franz  Josef 
had  died  after  continously  reigning  for  sixty  six  years  and  his  grand- 
nephew  Karl   1   had  become  emporer  of  Austria-Hungary  Of  him ,  the  Viennese 
wits  used  to  say:    Karl    should  have  as  his  personal   slogan     In  my  empire 
t he  sun  never  rises". Su*  enough  1917  was   the  year  be  ore  Wor  d  War  I  ended 
the  army  got  beaten   repeatedly  on  the  battlefields  of  Eastern  and  Southern 
Europe /when  the  Russian  revolution  took  place     and  when       e;W         the 
ethnic  memjfcr  nations  of  the  empire  began  to  stir  politically  seeking 
independence  from  Vienna's  rule.    It  was^xactly  an  auspicious  year  to  see 
the  light  of  day 

Nevertheless,!   did  indeed  surface  during  these  tumultous  days  on  November  9th 
1917  at     9  Schoenburgstrasse  Vienna,   IV,   a     borough  known  as  Wieder i  and 
Populated  largely  by  families  of  the  little  Vienna  bourgeoise,  mostly 
gentile  but  with  a  sprinkling  of  assimilated  Jewish  families. 

Granny  was  assisted  at  my  birth  by  a  mid-wife  and  her sister  ffl Isell a 
(a  former  nurse  turned  dressmaker)  who  promptly  scalded  her  forearm 
by  spilling  a  basin  of  boiling  water  on  baby,  bed  and  life-giving 
mother. 

Shortly  thereafter,   Granny,  Stella  and  baby  Hansi   ^f  *  nl^Swhis 
Mortiz  of  the  Austrian  submarine  service  at  his  base   in  Pola,   Italy. This 
was  the  home  base  of  the   Imperial   Fleet  which  ^e  allies  had  successfully 
managed  to  bottle  up  at  their oachorages   throughout  the  war    The  latter 
was  actually  winding  down,  although  Stella  remembers   vividly     having  to 
go  into  a  bomb  shelter  in  our  garden  when     allied  warships  or  bombers 
attacked  the  nearby  naval   installations. On  a  more  peaceful   notv   it 
should  be  said  that  there  exists  a  picture  from  these  times  that  shows 
a  smiling,   sun-tanned  baby  boy  with  Granny  and  Stella  at  a  beach  near 
our  home. 
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Ky  next  recollection  is  that  of  an  elementary  school   boy 
being  reluctantly  manched  off  to  Phorusgasse  Elementary 
School   located  not  far  from  our  apartment  but  in  the 
fifth  borough  of  Vienna  known  as  Margareten.  School   and 
formal  education  became  sort  of  a  nightmare  that  haunted  me. 
on  and  off  for  the  next  12  years. Teachers   throughout  these  years 
advised  my  parents  of  my  inattention  in  class.  Some  kindly 
suggested  that  I  was  an  incorregible  dreamer,  others  more 
bluntly  urged  that/be  taken  out  of  school  and  sent  to  a  cobbler 
or  carpenter  as  an  apprentice  so  as  to  acquire  a  useful   trade   . 

However,  with  the  help  of  numerous  private  tutors   I  managed 
to  complete  elementary  school   and  -God  only  knows  how-  was 
admitted  to  the  Elizabeth  Gymnasium  the  approrate  Highschol 
for  the  son  of  the  Viennese  Bourgeousie.   By  now  it  was  assumed 
that  at  the  age  of  10  I  would  have  outgrown  my  inability  to 
pay  attention  in  class  and  abondened  my  day  dreams  which  took 
me  far  away  to  exotic  lands  and  exciting  adventures. This  %&2 
however  too  much  to  be  hoped  for.    In  fact, to  my  parents'  utter 
dispair  the  ensuing  ten  years  in  this  academic  institution  uk^a 
m*.  just  more  of  the  same.    I  had  to  repeat  two  grades  having 
fluncked  in  one  or  the  other  subject  (Latin  and  Physics  as   I 
recall  )A  formidable  cast  of  various  tutors,   students  and  professors 
tried  vainly  to  make  a  passable  student  out  of  me.   Summer 
vacations,  passed  carefree  by  my  conemporaries  were  spoiled 
by  daily  tutorial   exercises,  so  that  I  would  be  able  to  pass  the 
pre-semester  examens  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  next 
higher  grade. 

Yet,   it  wasya  totally  despairing  time  for  me  as  there  were 

hours  away  from  school   and  tutoring.  Strangely,   there  are  some 

memories  more  real   and  clearly  remeb&tf&d  than  others.  The  schoolboy 

poking  his  head  through  the  window  of  the  neighborhood  police 

station  where  the  warmth     and  pungent     odors  of  the  horses  in  their 

stalls  gave  a  pleasurable  smell   to  this  schoolboy's  nostrils.. 

Row  often  did  4  forget  everything,   the  waiting  family,   the 

harshness  of  my  teachers'admonitions.   As  a  consequence,    I 

frequently  failed  to  get  home  on  time,  and  was   reprimanded 

for  my  tardiness  having  caused  my  mother  to  worry  about  my 

whereabouts.  Hien  thergis   the  memory  of  Fraeulin  Von  Hoffmann  my  piano  teach* 

Severely  dressed  in  black  and  begloved  at  all   times,  wearing  a  huge 

Victorian  hat,  this  lady  used  a  small   baton  to  crack  over  my 

hand  as  soon  as  a  missed  a  chord  of  the  piece   I  had  been  told  to 

study  the  week  before. Brahms  and  Cerny,  Mendelsohn  and  Schubert 

were  not  only  fine  composers  but  they  were  not  to  be  despoiled 

by  inattentative  little  mischevious  boys  who  yearned  to  rather 

play  Gershwin,  Porter  and  Allen  jazz  tunes. Fraeulein  von  Hoffmann 

considered  those  an  abberation  of  music  and  only  fit  for  the 

barbarians  across  the  Atlantic  to  enjoy. And  then  there  were 

the  icy  afternoons  at  the  skating  rink  at  Draschepark  dimly 

lit     by  gaslight  where   I  took  my  first  tentative  steps  on 

ice  with  Granny  sliding  along  me  holding  me  up  and  not  in- 

frquently  picking  me  from  the  icy  surface. 
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The  spring  Sunday,  when  fascinated  with  pictures  and  posters 

dew  t  r  n  3  f  pr^n  ders     A9n  hour  later,!   reached  home  on -the- 
run  Aantic'about  being  alone  in  the  big  city  and  worned  about 
the  reception  that  would  greet  me  at  home. 

Mv  early  friendship  and  erotically  permeated  relationship 
with  one  Paula  Stenner,  a  neighbor*   daughter  We  wer |    till 
verv  vouna  when  it  all   started.   Perhaps  4  or  5.  Our  daily 
encounters  ceased  by  parental   agreement  when  we  were  about  10 
or  11   The  e  were  wonderfully  adventerous  afternoons  in  Paula 

a  room  Use  African-born  mother  would  appear  in  re tr ospect 
tn  have  had  rather  libera     attitudes   towards  children.s  P i ay 

puberty  this  wonderful   experience  ^d  our  friendship  ceased 

*£s     At  tn1s.ge,bo»s  were  not  to  fool  around  „,th  girls,  and 

those  who  did  were  considered  sissies. 

H.,£a  n  *     rasent  l«bar  .rch.nt  fro,.  «»"»«'«■,  ™  J„. 

Africa     His   nickname  was  Schorschi ,  Stanley  was   Lausi  ,  an  aDDre 
'      tfon  ^Stanislaus,  and   I  was   "^".A"   these^ick^s 
were  bestowed  autocratically  upon  us  by  Steve  who  reserv^  tne 
r     ht  for  himself  to  be  simply  called  by  his  g^e"  "«       t 
which  is  german  for  Steven. I  happen  to  be  the  youngest  an d  smai lesi 
of  the  four     Steve, always  athletic,  took  it  upon  himself     to  make 
fm  nVut  of  me"  b     organizing  daily  wres tling  mate hes  in  our 
respective  homes  with  me  winding  up  most  of  the  time  as  the  re 
ceoient  of  the  beatings.  The  four  of  us  were  actually  inseperable. 
WePdid  alLst'everything  together    We  skated  ir ,  the  win  er  at  the 
Vienna   Ice  Skatinq  Club  where  now  the  Hotel    Intercontinental 

and  once  for  a  whole  week  during  Easter  recess  to  the  Honen 
Tadue°rnnCin ^the*  Adrian  Alps.   During  the  warm  summer  days  we  wen 
swimming  and  boating  on  the  many  arms  of  the  Danube     ^  too  blue 
even  then.The  only  activity  my  friends  did  not  Participate     " 
and  which   1  loved  was  soccer.  They  simply  didn  t  go  for  team  s pons 
!  assure    We  also  went  around  with  the  same  girls  when  we  became 
teenagers. 
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This  circle  of  friends  was  enlarged  on  two  occasions. 
Once,  when  I  had  to  transfer  to  a  highschofcl  in 
another  school*  distr  ict  and  next  when  I  returned  ■■ 
to  my  old  Alma  Mater  in  a  grade  below  that  of  Steve 
and  Stanley  who  thus  graduated  a  year  ahead 
of  me  . 

Inter-family  relations  were  close  but  somewhat  limited, 
as  all  the  Werner  relations  lived  in  Brno,  Czechos- 
lovakia and  so  did  Granny's  brother  Emil  Spitzer.  In  these 


days  tra^tl ling 


wa 


sfift 


s    common    and    easy    as    today 


A  visit 
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I  1 


to 


the  family  in  Brno 


trip  of 


some  three  hours  only 


was  a  major  undertaking  and  took  place  only  about  3-4 
times  during  my  time  in  Vienna.  Thus, daily  and  close 
family  relations  were  exclusively  on  Granny's/the 
Spitzer  side  of  the  family.  Practically  all  summer 
vacations  were  spent  with  aunts  Gi sella  and  Malvine, 
sisters  of  Granny.  As  a  young  boy  I  u 


■ 


sed  to  visit  Gisella 


couture 


establishment  several  times  a  week  and 


tfeh 


frequent  visits  were  also  paid  to  her  ailing  broRher( 
Julius  Spitzer.  In  adittion  there  was  aunt  Sally,   actually 
a  great-aunt  (sister  of  grandfather  Simon  Spitzer) 
who  came  to  lunch  on  a  monthly  basis  from  her  Jewish 
Old  People  Ho me. There  alfiQ  were  frequent  contacts 


i  K 


with  a  host 


f  G 


ranny  s 


first 


cousins 


1 1  lad  ies 


who  were  knpfein  as  "the  Theresians"  named  after  their 


most  charismatic  and  wise-cracking   mem 


i*?fc 


aunt 


Theresa,  who  was  the  mother  of  Regina  Paul  now  living 


in  retirement  in  Washington,  D.C. 


d  with  whom  I 


have  been  in  frequent  contact  over  the  years. 

Unfortunately,  most  memories  of  these  ye&VS    of  growing- 
up  within  my  inner  family  are  not  easily  recaptured 
and  one  wishes  one  would  have  kept  a  diary  of  the 
relationships, the  problems,  the  joys  and  anger  of 
those  years,  in  general  I  would  say  that  1  was  abundantly 
indulged  in  by  both  of  my  parents.  I  never  received 
punishment  corpora  1  or  otherwise  that  I  can  recall 
even  when  one  of  the  many  bad  report  cards  arrived 
at  our  home. An  exasperated  word  or  two  from  my  parents' 
lips  is  all  that  I  can  remember,  and  even  those 
sounded  to  me  as  if  they  were  not  really  meant  se- 
riously .  Defp-down  I  knew  always  that  my  parents 
loved  me  dearly. There  never  was  any  doubt  about  that. 


Every  Sunday  morning,  father  and  I  took  an  educational 
stroll  through  our  beautiful  city  returning  foot -weary 
to  a  splendid  Sunday  lunch/  or  we  might  pack  lunch 

and  head  out  to  the  Wienerwald  with  its  hundreds 
of  trails  and  winding  up  usually  on  the  Kahlenberg 
or  Leopoldsberg  with  its  mediaval  castle  overlooking 
the  not  too  blue  Danube. 


-r- 


Father  had  a  lot  of  knowledge  on 


ar  iety 


sub j  ec t s 


and  his  commentary 


buildings  and  architecture 


or  the  opera  and  its  current  primadonnas  would 
1  .fist   added  enjoyment  to  our  companionship.  His  anectodes 
were  always  humourous  and  entertaining.  On  these  occasions 
he  ivariably  would  cut  a  branch  from 
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a  tree  and  wi  th 
his  pocket  knife  fashion  a  much-decorated  cane  for 
me. There  always  were  stories  to  be  told,  and  he  told 
them  well  with  an  easy  smile  or  a  chuckle. When  we 
passed  the  Burgtheater  on  the  Ring  he  could  name 
all  the  actors  and  actresses  and  the  parts  they  did  and 
have  been" playing  in  everything  from  the  classics 
to  the  latest  drawing  room  comedy.  The  Viennese 
Cabarets  were  another  subject  he  loved  to  talk  ab^out 
and  in  particular   the  latest  jokes  told  and  sketches 
performed  by  such  stalwart  funnymen  as  Farkas,  Gruenbaum 
and  Berg . 

Although  Moritz  was  quite  a  jolly  sou  10 ,  he  also 
possesed   a  terrible  temper. These  outbursts  could 
be  directed  towards  such  trivial  domestic  mish 


aps 


as  a  cold  t 


e  of  soup  on  the  dinner  table 


m 


■ 
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the  belated  arrival  of  Granny's  at  home  from  her 
daily  sisterly  confabs  and  cafe  klatches.  He  also 
was  prone  to  show  extreme  likes  and  dislikes  towards 
certain  individuals  which  he  always  claimed  was  merely 
"a  reaction"  to  how  he  thought  they  felt  about  and 
treated  him.  Frankly  it  strikes  me  today  as  slightly 
on  the  paranoid  side. But  what  did  l£*trg??  He  loved  me, 
he  loved  me  --inspite  of  my  various  real  and  imagined 


faili 


ngs 


It  is  regretful,  but  I  must  report  on  a  dearth  of 
memory  regarding  my  sister  Stella  Louise  and  our  re- 
lationship during  those  early  years  of  growing-up. 
Yet,  one  incident,  a  common  one  I  am  sure  as  far  as 
sibling  rivalry  is  concerned,  I  do  remefciltf  most  vividly 


to  this  d 


ay. 


in  my  father's  arms  and  he  walks 


with  me  up  an  down  our  entrance  hall 


patting  me 


and  cooing  to  me  while  Stella  runs  alongside  hollering 
and  screaming  and  hitting  him  to  call  for  his  attention 


When  I  grew  up  to  be  a  teenager  Stella  assumed  a  somewhat 


different  role  a 


s  the  ob j  ect 


of  love  interest  of 


various 


of  my  friends  and  schoolmates.  I  sometimes  had  the 
feeling  that  they  came  to  our  apartment  solely  to  steal 
a  glimpse  of  her  and  not  for  my  sake.  During  our  summer 
vacations  we  became  much  closer  because  her  boyfriends 
and  suitors  made  a  conscious  effort  to  ingratiate  them' 
selves  with  me.  I  got  rides  on  motorcycles  and  cars 


and  occasionall 


y  was  taken  along  on  their  walks  and  to 


I  <j*v 
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"Zauner's"  in  Bad  Ischl  the  still  exalted  favorite 

Konditorei  of  the  old  Emperor.lt  could  also  be  that 

mother  delegated  me  to  be  a  chaperon ,  although  I  amlsure             1 

that  I  had  no  idea  as  to  what  and  whom  I  was  to  chaperon.          ! 

Later  on  ,  I  was  moved  outof  our  common  bedroom,  . 

1                       knftfn  as  the  " Kinder zimmer "  and  assigned  to  a  couch  in  our 

living  room  so  as  to  give  the  young  lady  the  privacy               j 

she  desried  and  I  am  sure  deserved.  To  be  perfectly 

frank  these  years  of  adolescence,  are  now  mostly 

remembered  as  times  when  Stella  was  always  somewhere 

1                       else--  not  part  of  our  household. In  retrospect  it 

1                       seems  to  me  that  she  was  either  abroad  -  some  months 

in  London  -  a  year  in  Paris  -  or  God  knows  where  in 

Vienna.  It  appeared  to  me  that  she  was  being  groomed 

1                       to  bring  some  international  and  sophisticated  flavor 

1                       to  our  family  environment.  In  fact,  our  respective 

1                       Uves  did  not  really  touch  and  there  was  a  measure  of 

apartness  that  governed  our  existence. 

I  cannot  faill  to  mention  that  there  was  also  a  Bar- 

Mitzwah  in  my  life.  This  event  was  officiated  by  one                * 

;'                       Rabbi  Maehrer   in  a  nieghborhood  synagogue  .  This                   j 

,'                       bearded  patriach  managed  to  frighten  me  totally.  The               i 

i                       readings  of  the  Torah  passages  were  written  out  for                f 

meDhonetipRllvasmvHphft^ww^i^rirtni^  —  pvi«;fiinh   T                           ft 

Jr  "u '^  ^*  u  ■L  ^  a -1- -1- j   caomij'   iJcuj_trwwdoii^iiccA.ioutiJiu.-L                              y 

1                       still  have  the  impression  that  my  father  considered 

the  whole  affair  as  unnecessary  but  that  he  gave  in 

|,                       to  mother's  desire  to  maintain  at  least  a  symbol  of 

|                       our  Jewish  heritage. Of  course,  there  was  also  a  party  and          ' 

|                       many  gifts   including  a  new  pin-striped  blue  suit                   \ 

tailored  to  measure  by  ray  uncle  Julius  Werner's  tailor 

|                       in  Brno  and  a  gold  vest-pocket  watch  with  chain  that 

'                       nowresidesinour  Larchmont  Banksafe.                              \ 

Religious  observance  in  our  home  was  minimal  and                    \ 

confined  to  Roshashna  and  Yom  Kippur,  In  lieu  of                    ,1 

Cfcifnnukah ,  the  existence  of  which  was  never  made  known             j 

to  me,  there  was  an  elaborate  obese  rvaartoCe  of  Christmas            1 
replete  with  sprakling  Christmas  tree.  How  vividly  I               1 

doremembertheeveningweweretold  to"^lnto  our  com-              J 

pletely-darkened  room  and  then  "Glory  Be"  the  double               1 

doors  were  flung  open  and  there  surrounded  by  all                   1 

the  members  of  the  family  shone  the  Christmas  tree                 J 
glittering  in  al  its  splendor  and  at  its  base  all  '                 1 

thepresentsspreadaroundit.                                        1 

But  to  get  back  to  my  teenage  life.  If  I  have  dwelled              1 

too  long  on  friends,  girls  and  play,  it  should  be  also              1 

1                       noted  that  our  group  of  friends  were  very  politically              1 

I                       oriented,.  Domestic  politics,  ideologies,  and  world                 1 

affairs  occupied  much  of  our  thought  and  daily  bull                1 

I                       sessions.  Each  of  us  had  his  own  political  bend.                    1 

|                       Even  our  schoolmates  were  classified  according  to   their           | 

1                      political  point  of  view. 
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The  entire  school   was  politicized  from  teachers  to  students 
to  ianitorial   service  men. I  don't  recall   anyone  who  kept  himself 
outside  this  system.   There  were  Christian  Democracts(   the  con- 
servative catholic  and  governing  party)   a  strong  Social   Demo- 
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cratic  party,  a  home-grown  fascitfparty  called     He 
'and  of  course  the  outlawed  no  too-undergroungl  Nazi   party. 
If  there  was  a  Communist  party  it  really  did  not  register 
with  me,  and  in  any  event  it  must  have  been  totally  ™signi- 
cant     Inasmuch  as  Religion     was  a  subject  taught  within  the 
reqular  school   curriculum,  there  was  always  a  clear  distin- 
ction between  Cathol ic»(the  majority).   Protestants     and  Jews. 
But  religious  instructions  by  priest  or  rabbi  was  by  and  large 
considered  "   a  bad  joke"  by  all   and  sundry,  irrespective  of 
religious  persuasion. 

Our  Rabbi-teacher  was  a  handsome,   elegant,   and  debonair 
'   refuqee  from  a  lady's  budouir/  His  name  was  Doktor  Karpelis. 
He  was  more  at  home  reviewing  the  latest  Viennese  musical 
smash  hit  than  the  Torah.Much  could  be  said  about  my  other 
teachers  who  had  to  be  addressed  as  Herr  Professor.   No  matter 
how  liberal    they  may  have  been  they  nevertheless  insisted  on 
strict  classroom  discipline  and  set  pretty  high  scholastic 
standards-  or  so  it  seemed  to  me  at  least. 

One   fairly  recent  and  much-welcomed  innovation  were  co-ed 
classes     It  was  one  of  the  few  things  that  attracted  me 
to  school    inspite  of  the  fact  that  there  being  at  least 
onlv  one  girl   to  each  10  boys,   the  competition  for  their 
attention  was  rather  fierce.  In  my  graduating  class   there  were 
40  students  of  whom  12  were  girls  and  eleven  were  of  the 
Jewish  faith. 

Graduation  in  June  of  1937  was   a  welcome  and  somewhat  astoun- 
ding event.    I  had  made  It!!    I  still   can  feel    the  incredible 
relief  that  came  over  me  when   I   finally  could  present  my 
parents  with  the  certificate  that  would  have  allowed  me  to  go 
on  to  study  at  an  University.   As  a   reward-  God  only  knows   how 
they  could  afford  it  -   I  was   treated  by  my  parents  to  a  two 
months  trip  and  vacation  through  the  length  and  breath  of   Italy 
and  acrossV  Adriatic  to  Albania  and  then  by  coastal   steamer 
up  the  Dalmatian  coast  with  stops  at  such  places  at  Dubrovnik, 
Raab  etc     Stanley  King  was^ravelling  companion.  We  finally 
landed     at  the  Yugoslavian  port  of  Rijeka  where-  our  money 
was   rapidly  running  out-  we  entrained  for  the  city  of  telje 
in  the  Slovenian  Province  of  Yugoslavia.   There  we  were  picked 
up  by  Stanley's  long-term  friend  GecOfge  Falter  who  was 
summering  at  his  parents'    grand  estate  in  a  place  called 
Jurkloster.   George  Falter  is   now  a   resident  of  the  Camay   Island, 
in  the  Carrtbtans.    Details  of  this   trip  can  be   found  in  one  of 
my  diaries  that  recounts  my  impressions  and  adventures  ot  this 
unforgettable  journey. 
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At  this   time,   fall   of  1937,  Austria  had  military  conscription 
for  all   males  having  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  18.   You  had 
a  choice.  You  could  wait  until   drafted  or  you  could  volunteer 
for  a  one  year  service  after  graduation  and  get  the  whole  bloody 
thing  over  with.Noone  was   permitted  to  leave  the  country  nor  was 
one  able  to  obtain  a  passport  until   one's  military  service 
obligation  hadi  been  discharged.. 

I    viewed  the  internal   political   climate  with  consiiferable  appre- 
hension.  There  had  been  a  revolution  a  few  years  before  with 
the  reigning  party  having  outlawed  all   other  political   parties 
such  as  the  second  largest  party   ,the   Social   Democrats.   The 
Chancellor  Engelbert  Do! If us  had  been  assasinated  by  the  Nazi 
party  which  was  also  outlawed,  and  a  catholic  fascist  one  party 
dictatorship  had  come  into  existence. Activities   of  the  Nazis 
and  Pan-german  elements  had  become  more  and  more  threatening 
and  assertive  while  Hitler  was  consolidating  his  rule  over 
Germany.   Mussolini's   Fascist   Italy  was  Austria's   closest  ally 
and  was  considered  a  potent  deterrent  against  German  agression. 
The  Western  Allies  appeared  to  be  indecicive  and  weak  and  unwilling/ 
it  appeared;to  risk  war  at  ewery  point  of  Hitler's  agression. 

The  logical    future  for  me  then  was  to  get  my  military  service 
over  with  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
leave  the  country  for  greener  pastures  abroad.  By  the   fall   of 
1938,    I   should  be   ready  to  take  my  leave  from  the  country  of  my 
birth. As  it  turned  out,   it  was  August  1938  when  1   actually  left 
And  then  not  voluntarily  .Hi  tier's   time-table   for  world  conquest 
evidently  did  not  coincide  with  my  own. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass   that  Haws  Werner,   Freiwilliger,( Volunteer) 
joined  the  Kaiserebersdorfer  Heavy  Arttillery  Regiment  which  was 
headquartered  in  a  small   village  just  outside  of  Vienna  called 
Kaiserebersdorf .   The   regiment  was  considered  something  of  a 
classy     outfit  reserved  for  sons     from  the  better  classes  of 
the   local   bourgeoise. Father  had  arrranged  this   assignment  through 
some  high-level   connection  he  had  with  the  military. The   regiment 
as  a  matter  of  fact  was   the   first  and  only  wholly-motorized  unit 
in  the  Austrian  army.  We  used  to  look  at  our  footslogging  infan- 
try men  with  disdain  and  pity   as  our  trucks  wodd#  leave  them 
in  a  clouslof  dust  as  we  lumbered  past  them. Besides    ,  the  pro- 
ximity to  Vienna  allowed  us  to  be  home  for  weekends,  we  were 
quatered  in  solid  buildings  with  spacious  dormitories,   and  our 
meals  were  served  to  us  by  not  so-lucky  soldiers. Altogether,   not 
so  bad  a  deal .'! 

From  September  1937  to  that  fateful   March  12,   1938  I  went  through 
basic  training,  stood  guard  duty,   learned  how  to  emplace  large 
artillery  pieces   and  received  lessons   in  trigonometry  and  aVget 
sighting.   The  idea  was  that  after  a  year's  service   I  would  have 
become  a  Lieute(?nt  in  the  reserve  of  this   regiment. During  the 
ball   season  I   donned  my  dress   uniform  replete  with  saber  and 
golden  epaulettes,   and  white  golves-  a  figure  straight  out  of 
a  provincial   production  of  one  of  Franz  Lehar's  operettas. My   duties 
entailed  to  escort  some  young  Viennese   ladies   to  one  of  the  many 
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official   balls  taking  place  in  Vienna  during  the  season. 

But  on  that  fine  if  cool   spring  morning  of  March   12,   1938  we 
awoke  to  the  drone  pf  squadrons  of  bombers  which  circled  slowly 
over  Vienna  and  our  garrison  town,  with   the  swastika  ominously  adorning  the  pL| 
planes'   wings  and  rudders. Although  we  had  been  ordered  to  stay  in- 
doors  (a  hell   of  a  way  to  fight  an  invasion)  and  to  await  orders 
we  rushed  outdoors   looked     skyward  and  knew  we  had  been  had.   Not  a 
shot  was   fired,  nor  had  we  been  alerted  to  an  imminent  invasion  of 
the   land  we  had  pledged  to  defend  with1»ody  and  soul.    Instead, 
most  of     my  fellow  volunteers   ran  out  onto  the  huge  parade  ground, 
waved  happily  at  the  low-flying  planes  and  lusty  cheers  went  up. 
No£  much  later,one  of  our  officers  appeared  sporting  a  quarter-size 
swastika  button  on  his   tunic  and  announced  happily   that  we  had  joined 
the  great  German  Army,   that  we  were  not  to  offer  any  kind  of  resistance 
no  matter  what  and  «•  should  await  further  orders.  With  a  cheerful 
"Heil   Hitler"  he  ran  off  to  announce  the  good  tidings   to  the  rest  of 
the  regiment.   As  soon  as  he  had  disppaered  a  number  of  my  fellow 
battery  gunners  rushed  to  their  footlockers   and  retrieved  their 
own  swastika  insignias  which  they  proceeded  to  put  on  their  uniforms. 
The  Trojan  Horse  had  opened  its  belly  and  discharged  its  courageous 
cargo. 

There  followed  a  week  or  so  of  total    idleness  as  we  were  in  fact 
self-imposed  prisoners  of  the  not-yet  visible  German  army  or  any 
of  its   representatives. Rumors   flew  thick  and  fast.   Some  high-ranking 
officers  of  the  regiment  were   reported  to  having  committed  suicide 
although   I   doubted  it. The  majority  of  officers  appeared  to  have  had 
no  qualms  of  having  been  suddenly  merged  into  the  bigger  and  better 
German  Wehrmacht.    Typically   for     German  planning,  we  were,   the  very 
next  day,  issued  swastikas  for  our  caps  and  winged  swastikas  to  be 
sewn  on  our  uniforms  and  coats.  At  least  we  at  last  had  something  to  do. 

And  so  it  happend  that  your  father,   to  the  utter  consternation, 
disbelief  and  shock  of  our  maid  Hanna  Klimesch  appeared  one  Saturday 
at  our  apartment.   As  she  opened  the  door  and  saw  me  standing  there 
in   the  uniform  of  the  newly  created  Austrian  Nazi    army-swastikas  and 
all-  she  let  out  a  shriek  that  neverbe rated  throughout  the  house  and 
all   but  fainted. I   took   this  situation  as  a  sort  of  Kafkajesk  dream- 
come-true  and  none-chalantly  marched  into  our  living  room  embracing 
my  stunned  parents. 

About  two  weeks  later,  the  entire  regiment  was   lined  up  in  regular  formation 
on  the  parade  ground.   A  stantorian   voice  announced:"All    Jews   and  Half- 
Jews  step  out  of  ranks."   I    don't   remember  too  well, but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  out  of  1500  or  so  soldiers  a  mere  handful   stepped  out  of  rank.    I   do  re- 
member feeling  mighty  lonely  standing  out  there  quite  by  myself 
with  a  thousand  eyes  fixed  at  me.  We  were  unceremoniously  ordered 
to  turn  in  our  unifroms   and  weapon  and  to  report  to  the  regimental 
headquarters. Once   there,  we  were  handed  a  military  passport  that 
stated  that  of  this   date  being  Hebrew  our  martial   skills  whatever 
they  might  have  been  were  not  required  by  the  Wehrmacht,  but  th«t  we 
were  hereby  put  into  something  called  the  Labor  Brigade.  We  c  ould  be 
called  upon  at  the  discretion  of  the  German  Reich   to  remove  land  mines 
in  case  of  war  and  to  carry  out  other  such  worthwhile  activities. 
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The  thing  that  concerned  me  most  however  was  the   fact  that  this 
potential   call-up  was   valid  until    1958.    I   quickly   figured  out  that  I  would 
be  41  years  old  by  then.  With  that  and  the  fare  to  get  me  home  on  a  street- 
car my  Austrian  and  even  more-shortlived  German  military  service  had 
come  to  a  fortunate  even  though  not  heroic  end. 

In   the  ensuing  months,   April    to  August  1938  i  lusied  myself  with 
plans  and  actions   to  get  out  of  the  country  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  were  papers   to  be  secured  from  the  authorities  who  now 
functioned  under  German  control .There  were  papers  to  be  secured  to 
declare  me  not  under  paternal   custody  anymore,  to  show  that   I  had 
a  clean  police  record,   that  I   di«|not  own  any  property,   to  get 
a  passport.   There  was  an  endless  waiting  in  line  ot  all   kinds  of 
offices  and  embassies  including  of  course  the  American  one   .If 
I  were  to  have  a  chance  to  get  an  immigration  visa  to  the  U.S. 
I  would  have  to  get  a  quota  number,  an  affidavit  from  an  American 
that  guaranteed  that   I  would  not  become  a  burden  to  the   richest 
country  in  the  world,  etc. etc. 

All   this  took  much  too  long  for  me.    I  have  always  been  an   impatient 
man  and  this   failing  came  me  into  good  stead  at  this  point.   There 
must  be  a  better,   and  faster  way  to  get  out  of  the  clutches   of  the 
Nazi   conquest,    I   reasoned.    I   decided  that  time  was  awasting,   and 
that   I  would  try  to  cross   the  Austrian  border  into  Switzerland 
illegally. Swi  tzerland  was   the  only  neighboring  country  that  was 
not  on  the  Hitler  agenda  for  a  take-over.   My  departure  from 
Vienna   ,my  successful   climb  over  the  Rhaetikon  mountains   into 
the   Engadih  is  described  in  detail   in  my  story:"I   Cross  The  Border", 
as  well   the  events  that  followed  up  to  my  arrival    in  Paris  on  Yom 
Kippur  Day  1938. 

There  is  a  diary  covering  the  balance  of  1938  in  Paris,  spring  of 
1939,   the   issuance  of  my  American  immigration  visa  on  April   14, 
19  39,  my  departure  for  London  on  May  8  where    I  met  Granny  and 
father  whotyfrVived  from  Vienna  on  May  9th.   Having  spent  three  days 
with  my  parents   in  London-   thanks   to  Herbert's  efforts,   devotion, 
and  money  -    I   embarked  on  May  12th,   1939   on  the  U.S.   American  Trader 
on  the   Indian  Docks   in  London   (On  the  Thames   River)   for  the  crossing 
to  New  York.      It  should  be   remembered  by  all   of  you, that  had  it  not 
been  for  Herbert's   foresight,   urgings,   loyalty  and  sacrifice   I  as 
well   as  my  parents  would  surely  have  been  perished  in  one  of  the 
cocentration  camps. 


The  journey  across  th 
diary  entries  I  gathe 
is  associated  with  an 
Quite  the  contrary.  I 
with  a  younj Hungarian 
We  became  inseparable 
kissed  and  had  oursri 
a  pleasant  cruise  of 
heartbreaking  escape 
we  had  left  a  contien 
flegration.But  I  don' 
country  or  how  I  woul 
us.  Hope  and  security 
continent. 


e  Atlantic  took   nine  days  and  from  my  brief 
r  that  it  wasn't  the  kind  of  trip  that  usually 

immigrant's   flight  to  safety  in  steerage. 
t  was  a  lot  of  fun.    I   immediately  got  acquainted 

immigrant  girl   by  the  name  of  Ci^i  re  Kempfner. 
.   We  played  Ping-Pong,   Deck  Tennis,   danced. 
ves  a*  generally  good  time.  Altogether,   this  was 
a  group  of  wordly   travellers   rather  than   the 
of  human  flotsam.  We  were  all   well   aware  that 
t  that  was   ready  to  explode  into  a  world  con- 
t  recall  worrying  about  a  new  life  and  new 
d  be  making  a  living.    Fear  and  uncertainty  lay  behind 

beckoned  from  the  shores  of  the  American 
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And  then,  there  we  were,  anchored  in  the  Narrows  of  New  York  htobcr 
on  a  pleasant  Sunday  evening,   May  21st,   1939.   The  boat  had  to  wait 
until   the  following  morning  to  dock  on  Pier  84  on  the  Hudson  River. 
As  we  gently  eased  into  th  berth  that  beautiful   spring  morning,   there 
were  Stella,  Herbert,  Douglas  and  Hilda  Sirk  awaiting  me.    It  is  -typical 
of  our- then  state-of-mi  nd  that  on  the  very  day  of  my  arrival    I   ran  down 
Broadway  to  the   Immigration  Service  Office  to  file  what  was  then  known 
as   "First  Papers".   This  was  the  first  necessary  bureaucratic  step 
in  the  five-year  process  of  becoming  an  American  citizen.  By  the 
way  I  never  heard  or  saw  C^ire  Kempfner  again.   So  much  for  shipboard 
romances. 

If  any  of  you  will   ever  have  an  interest  in  learning  what  I  did  and 
what   I   thought  about  during  the  next  few  years   (1939-1945)    I    refer 
you  to  my  diaries  in  which  certain  events  of  my  military  service  before 
and  during  World  War   II  are  described  in  detail.   On  second  thought 
you  may  find  these  diaries   rather  boring  as  they  totally  address- 
the  war,   the  political   climate,  world  events  and  my  soldiery  acti- 
vities.  But  afterall    this  was  MY   LIFE     at  tha%ioment  if\  history. 
For  the  record  let  it  be  stated  in  summary   that: 

1.  I   enlisted  in  the  U.S.   Army  on  Jan  27th,   1941    at  Fort  McArthur, 
Long  Beach,   California   together  with  my  buddy   from  Paris   days 

and  later  Los  Angeles,   Ralph  Liebant  *w,long  deceased. 

2.  I  was   assigned  to  Fort  Ord,   California,  which  was  headquarters 
of  the  newly  organized  7th   (Hourglass)   Infantry  Division.    For 
reasons   inexplicable   to  me   I  was   put  into  Company  A  of  the  13th 
Combat  EngewBattaltion.  With  the  exception  of  service  with  the 

7th  Division  Ranger  Battalion  during  the  battle  of  ATTU  I   stayed  with 
this   uni throughout  my  army  career 

3.  I  went  from  Private   to  1st  Servant. Mff  a*  duties  were  described 
officially  as    "  assisting  the  commanding  officer(lin  administration 
and  direction  of  the  company's   combat  activities.    I    recall   more  of 
the   latter  than  the   first. 

4.  On  April   15th,   1943  we  ieft  the  States   from  San  Francisco  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Aleutian  Island  of  ATTU  in  a  submarine  called 

the  ^Nautilus".   On  September  15,   1943  we  attacked  and   invaded  the  Central    Pacific 
Island  of  Kwajalein  in  the  Mariannas.    On  October  10,   1944  we  were 
in  the   first  wave  on  Leyte   Island  in  the  Phillipnes   and  on  April    1, 
1945  we  waded  ashore  on  the  beaches  of  Okinawa.   On  May  15,    1945 

I  was  wounded  for*  the   second  time  on  Okinawa  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  sent  his  well- know  telegram  to  my  parents:   "  We  regret  to 
inform  you  that  your  son 

When  after  several   hospital   stays   I   finally  sighted  the  shores  of 
California  on  June  19th,   1945  the  very  same  spot  where   I  had  enlisted  four  years, 

my  sinuses  ^an 


six  months  and  19  days  before,  my  nose  started  to  drip, 
to  bother  me  and   I   knew  then  :«»*  I  m*  Home  at  last.! 


After  additional   stays   in  army  hospitals  in  Riverside,   California 
and  Martinsville,  West  Virginia   I  was   honorably  discharged  from 
my  second  military  service  at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey  on  August  15th, 
This, it  so  happened;was  also  V-J  Day.   The  war  was  over  all   over  the 
world.   As    I   alightened  from  the  train  at  Penn  Central    I   thought  all 
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of  New  York  had  come  out  to  greet  me  personally. And  so   I  mode  my 
way  through  the  frantic  crowd,  bedecked  with  Purple  Hearts,   the 
Presidential   Unit  Citation  Medal   and  half  a  dozen  combat  ribbons   to 
60  East42  nd  Street,  The  Lincoln  Building,  where  the  offices  of  Wenrner 
Textile  Consultnats  were  located.   A  notice  on  the  door  informed  me  that 
everyone  was  celebrating  th«  end  of  the  war  at  lunch  at  the  Divan 
Parisien  on  43rd  Street  West  and  would   I   come  to  join  them  . 

At  this  time  of  my  life  and  quite  unknown  to  me  my  business  career 
had  begun  and  with  it  hundreds  of  lunches  to  follow  in  Manhattan's 
mid-twph  eateries.    Forty  years  later  I  would  be  taking  lunch  at  the 
Harvard  Club  just  one  block  west  from  the  place  where  I  was   initiated 
into  this  American  business   ritual  on  August  15th,   1945. 

Actually,  all   this  sounds  as  if  I   hadn't  covered  much  ground  in  the 
intervening  years.  Well,  not  quite.   But  that  story     will   have  to  wait 
to  be  told  by  you,  my  children,   You  will   be  much  better  and  more 
objective  reporters     than   I   could  ever  be.-  just  in  case  there  should 
be  a  story  at  all   about  Jack,  husband  and  father,  suburbanite  and' 
world  traveller, father-in-law  and  perhaps  grandpa. 

So,   it's  up  to  you. 
LOVE,    NOW  AND  ALWAYS, 


